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applied to the psychic life. But at the present time we are not able to form 
an intelligible concept of energy under which we can subsume both physical 
and psychical energy, and we certainly cannot carry over the concept 
obtained in the one sphere to the other. In his treatment of individuality 
this error is even more apparent. He ignores the peculiar character of 
personality according to which it "diffuses itself" to enrich and develop 
its own individuality. I doubt his application of, and deduction from, 
the term "individuality" as applied to the physical realm; for in the concept 
of the atom a certain static element is necessary in order for it to serve 
the purpose for which it is used. What he seems to do is to make the 
concept of energy ultimate for his science. But is energy the only ulti- 
mate concept for physics? If so, then it must contain a static element; 
and when it is made a philosophical category and brought out of its special 
realm, an antinomy will arise. That is virtually what Professor Ostwald 
does in this volume. He brings out the dynamic element in the concept 
of energy and denies permanence or individuality. But then, would it 
not be possible, starting from the static element, to deny the possibility of 
relations? After all, do we not have here what Kant told us long ago, 
that if we conceive the soul as substance, that is, according to the cate- 
gories of physics, we have an insoluble antinomy ? Apart from this method 
of procedure, I do not think Professor Ostwald does justice either to the 
moral or the religious value of the doctrine of immortality. 

A little volume on immortality by the late Professor Fechner 4 was first 
published in 1835, but, after nearly a lifetime spent in philosophic thinking, 
was revised by him in 1887. It is interesting to notice that during that 
time his mind had undergone no appreciable change on this important 
subject. Our author never raises a doubt regarding the reality of life 
after death, but in a very speculative and scholastic manner seeks to describe 
the character of the future existence. It is interesting to contrast this 
book with the Ingersoll lecture of Professor Ostwald, especially when we 
remember that both these men wrote when occupying the chair of physics 
in the University of Leipzig. Does the change in attitude indicate the 
tendency of scientific thought ? w. C. Keirstead. 

Rockford, III. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE MODERN PULPIT 

Everywhere the religious world is being stirred to new questioning. 
The restlessness is not confined to any one communion or to any one land. 

4 Life after Death. From the German of Gustaf Theodore Fechner. Trans 
lated by Hugo Wernekke. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. 134 pages. 
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Germany and Italy, France and England, Russia and America, are hearing 
voices crying out in discontent with the older forms of religious teaching, 
and asking: "Who will show us any good?" To many these wayward 
doubtings seem nothing but a wicked discontent, and an impious questioning 
of things eternally sure. To others they portend the welcome overthrow of 
all religious organizations, and the wholesome freedom from past restraints. 
But the note of the intellectual life of today is the historic spirit, and surely 
no honest student of history, who has seen religion under a thousand 
forms mold all ages of the world, and prove herself again and again a trans- 
forming force unequalled in power and influence, can really imagine 
that religion is passing away with belief in witchcraft or the faith in a seven 
days' creation of the world! He who faces the religious doubt of today 
has at hand the evidence of the ever-living force of the religious life. There 
is more honest religion in the vague but fearless questioning of healthy- 
minded average college boys today than in the sleepy, conventional con- 
formity men have all too often stupidly mistaken for devotion. 

But this doubt cannot be put off with formal creed or cut and dried 
phrases. The religious message of today must stand before the bar of 
a personal experience, and be accepted or rejected as it links itself with 
the vital needs of humanity struggling for a new life and a higher freedom. 
On the writer's table he a number of books, seemingly almost chosen at 
random, seeking to deal more or less directly with the great problem: 
What is the religious message of today ? 

The first we take up is ambitiously called Eternal Elements in the 
Christian Faith, 1 by a minister of the Free Kirk favorably known to stu- 
dents of Wesley by his account of John Wesley and Whitefield in Scotland. 
There is much in the book that is both true and well said. It starts from 
the conviction that man is a religious being, and, after a rather rhapsodical 
statement of the relation of Jesus Christ to God, enters upon the discussion 
of Christ in the various experiences of repentance, faith, love, and prayer. 
To the ripe and thoughtful Christian, who can separate for himself the 
chaff from the wheat, the message will have power; to the doubt of today 
it has no relation, and to nine out of ten of the troubled souls in a modern 
congregation the message would have no meaning. The message is hope- 
lessly burdened by pious but doubtfully useful assertion. What does the 
author mean by, "The Christian religion" is the final religion for man?" 
Does he mean by "Christian religion" Roman Catholicism, Greek Christi- 
anity, or modern middle-class Protestantism? He says: " Christianity is 

1 Eternal Elements in the Christian Faith. By Dugald Butler. Edinburgh: 
OKphant, Anderson & Ferries, 1905. 188 pages. 2S. 6d., net. 
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Christ, and Christ is Christianity." What does he mean ? Is it the Christ 
of the synoptic gospels, or the risen Christ of Paul, or the Logos Christ 
of Johannean experience? These are questions that thrust themselves 
on the minds of thinking readers, and pious rhapsody is not an answer. 
The uncritical deference to the early stages of the Christian organization 
works mischief. It is simply not true to say, as our author asserts on p- 
83, that "the early Christian missionaries did not destroy the old temples 
of pagan worship," but "consecrated them to the service of the pure faith," 
and that their method was "evolution not revolution, a cleansing and 
not a destruction of the sanctuary." All too soon the old Catholic church 
began her series of perilous compromises with paganism, Greek, Roman, 
and barbarian, but it was the unconscious or subconscious conformity 
to the world in the interests of a new and dangerous confusion of eccle- 
siastical imperialism with Christian purpose. The same lack of historical 
discrimination marks such a statement as this on p. 99: "It was the unique 
glory of the Reformation that it rediscovered Christ and separated his 
person from the superstitions which the centuries had gathered." Surely 
on no field was the Reformation less active than on that of Christology. 
One thinks at once of the painful confusions of Lutheranism and the 
uncritical acceptance of Chalcedon confusions by Calvin. No doubt the 
author really has in mind the activities of the Pietistic revival, with its 
companion wave of feeling in the evangelical revival of England. But 
whether evangelicalism has given us advances in Christology over the 
scholastic statements will be gravely disputed alike in Princeton and in 
Berlin. 

We do not know for whom these pages are meant, but for the doubt 
of today they have little healing, although the convinced Christian may 
be stirred to devotional feeling by them; and the form and the rhetoric 
suggest that they had their origin in the devotional meeting. 

Very different is the type of teaching given in The Atonement and 
Modern Thought. 2 According to the introduction, the theory defended 
received "its first really fruitful treatment" when Anselm gave it its form 
"and laid down for all time the general lines on which the atonement 
must be conceived, if it is to be thought of in accordance with Scripture;" 
and yet we are told that this is "the heart of the gospel" and "the keystone 
of the Christian system" (p. x). As a simple matter of fact, what the 
author and his introducer have in common is the faith in the finality of 

2 The Atonemnt and Modem Thought. By Junius B. Remensnyder. With an 
Introduction by Benj. Warfield. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1905. 
253 pages. $1.00. 
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churchly authority when it formulates dogma, and the identification of 
dogma with Christianity. However Dr. Remensnyder may regard him- 
self, he is really on the side of Rome and not of Luther. No wonder he 
finds the formula of Vincent "the most judicious and safe for human guid- 
ance, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum es("(p. 156). 
And with delightful simplicity he asserts: "No doctrine of Christianity 
is capable of more precise statement than the atonement" (p. 38). How 
sad, then, that even Dr. Warfield must confess that the two historical 
types of thinking, the Lutheran and Reformed, "do not see quite eye to 
eye in all matters that concern even this central doctrine of Christianity" 
(p. ix). The book is well-intended, but is hopelessly entangled in scholastic 
methods of thought that have no meaning for the modern questioner of 
dogmatic Christianity. What, for instance, does he mean when he says, 
"Reason exercises the natural alone," and that "Christianity accordingly 
stands or falls with the supernatural" (p. 21) ? If he means by " super- 
natural" "the magic," surely all sensible men will take issue with him; if 
he means by the word the "transcendent" then surely hundreds will have 
no quarrel with the statement, but it will have for them little significance. 
The word "supernatural" is today, without definition, meaningless. In 
true Roman Catholic fashion, faith, according to Dr. Remensnyder, is 
the demand that "the church's doctrines" be accepted (p. 23). But 
which "church," and which of her statements? There is absolutely no 
consensus of opinion on any single important doctrine in the alleged 
Christian system. 

The doctrine of the atonement is a fine illustration. Not even Dr. 
Remensnyder and Professor Warfield can quite see eye to eye. And it 
is not the wicked perverseness of the "pupils of Ritschl" and the "shal- 
lowness of an overcome rationalism" that have made the Anselmic theory 
of atonement a vain message from the modern pulpit, but the entire change 
in men's fundamental thought about justice and suffering and God. The 
great problem of the ages is, and always has been: Why do the innocent 
suffer with and for the guilty ? The Anselmic answer was built up on the 
Roman-Germanic conception of " wehrgeld." It was profoundly rationalis- 
tic. The few quotations from the Bible are mere illustration and not 
proofs. With the passing of the legal conceptions with which it was 
linked has passed what Dr. Remensnyder thinks he thinks is the "heart 
of the gospel." The teaching of Jesus involved no elaborate discussion 
of how a father could forgive a son. The prodigal came home and was 
forgiven. The Samaritan woman did not have to go with sacrifice either 
to Jerusalem or to Gerizim. The moment we think of God seriously as 
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Father, most of the legal and commercial "theories of the atonement" 
have lost all their significance, and the reason that "our modern theo- 
rizers are never weary of ringing the changes on this single fundamental 
idea" is because Jesus taught it long ago, and today men are going back 
from the evangelical revival to the Reformation, and from the Reformation 
to Augustine, and from Augustine to Paul, and even from Paul appealing to 
Jesus. The Anselmic theory throws no light on the problem of innocent 
suffering, and the faith in a Father's love in no way challenges the justice of 
the Father. The awfulness of sin is just in its unalterable character. The 
forgiveness of the Father cannot restore the lost property and give back 
to the prodigal son his years of misspent time. It was enormously impor- 
tant for the ecclesiastical imperialism, that called herself the church and 
formulated the dogmatic system which Drs. Warfield and Remensnyder 
still identify with Christianity, to defend her message that she could enable 
men to escape the consequences of their sin. True repentance does not 
seek to escape primarily the consequences of sin, but to escape sin. The 
power of the Roman Catholic organization was built up on artificial penal- 
ties for sin and artificial ways of escape from these penalties. 

The essence of Dr. Remensnyder's book is Roman Catholicism pure 
and simple. From it therefore, alas, we gather little inspiration or guidance 
in seeking the message of the pulpit to a sin-ridden world. 

What strikes us as most discouraging in the writings of those who 
would build up again the waste places by going back to external authority, 
whether of pope or church or creed, is the complete ignoring of real problems 
by which Christian reconstruction is faced. These are in effect the same 
whether in England or Germany or America, although of course local 
circumstances change often the form of their expression. In Wie predigen 
wir dent modernen Menschen 3 the author seeks to deal with the problem 
of the modern pulpit by a careful examination of the motives that move 
men and the appeals that comfort them. He begins by an analysis, care- 
ful and scholarly, though not always equally satisfactory, of the messages 
of the New Testament. He begins with the Jesus of the synoptic gospels> 
and closes with the Johannean literature. Perhaps his analysis of Paul 
is the least satisfactory, and his analysis of the message of Jesus himself 
the best, of these useful studies. He then proceeds to deal with the man, 
particularly with the "average" man, in the way he finds himself moved 
to good or evil. There is no quarrel with the method of the book, but the 
categories under which men are thus dealt with are insufficient, and the 

3 Wie predigen wir dem modernen Menschen? Von F. Niebergall. Tubingen: 
Mohr, second edition, 1905. 180 pages, Part I. M. 3. 
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psychology, although correct as far as it goes, is too simple an outline to 
be of really practical help. When the positive message is reached, it again 
is phrased too much in the devotional (erbaulichem) style of the Lutheran 
pulpit to make much impression, at least, upon the restless, practical Anglo- 
Saxon. The content of the message is good and undisputed. Indeed, 
that is just the difficulty — it is commonplace! So that, although the 
volume may prove useful as indicating the need for, and the method of, 
a careful analysis by every preacher of the task before him, it can hardly 
be called a help of the first order in formulating the message of today. 

A much more thorough examination of the psychological questions 
involved in the appeal of religion to the thinking man is found in Die 
Religion, ihre psychischen Formen und ihre Zentralidee. 4 The writer has 
a fair mastery of the German literature of his subject, but is either igno- 
rant of or ignores much of the French and English work along this line 
of inquiry. And this greatly to the disadvantage of his treatment, which 
is one-sided, theoretical, and academic. The discussion begins with an 
examination of the essence of religion, and then proceeds to the question 
of inborn religion in the older dogmatic sense and in the abstracter sense 
of Hegel or Caird. In these two senses he subjects the term to criticism, 
but then proceeds along Kantian lines to inquire what in general the 
relation is between inborn and acquired elements in the mental life. The 
conclusion reached (p. 53) is that the organization of the mental life is 
inherited, but that the content is dependent upon immensely variable 
elements of the outward life — a conclusion neither very new nor startling. 

Turning to the question of religion, he determines that religion belongs 
in the content of the acquired experience. The organization of the mental 
life is formally summed up in thought, feeling, and will, and in none of these 
will the author confine religion. But he regards religion as neither inborn 
nor springing by necessity from the human mental constitution, but con- 
sisting in positive mental content, gradually acquired in contact with the 
outer world and handed down from generation to generation (p. 58). 

The next section is a serious and useful criticism of Schleiermacher, 
and in unqualified acceptance of the unity of the psychological process. 
The conclusion is reached that religion is predominantly, but not exclusively, 
related to feeling. The criticism of Kant's position (p. 82) rests upon a 
too narrow conception of the conventional construction of Kant's ethics. 
It is true that Kant has laid himself open to this construction, but only 
because Kant was not true to his fundamental doctrine of relativity when 

* Die Religion, ihre psychischen Formen und ihre Zentralidee. Von Karl Girgen- 
sohn. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 218 pages. M. 4. 
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he came to ethics. Then, like so many, he wished to get religion free 
from the vague responsibilities of relativity. To get a Kantian ethics 
we must reconstruct it on the basis of his Critique 0) Pure Reason, and 
then the relation of his ethics to religion becomes clear. The criticism of 
our author is correct so far as he goes, but he does not go far enough. He 
seeks (p. 99) to remove contradictions in Kant which are simply there. 
Kant was not self-consistent. He did at times identify practical reason 
and the will, and again he includes distinct intellectual elements. But 
the fault was with Kant's fundamental psychology, and cannot be explained 
away. The main thesis of our author may be accepted, in which the 
secret of all religion — we would say religious advance — consists in the pro- 
cess by which new religious content is transferred from the intellectual 
acceptance to the primacy in the practical reason (in Kant's sense). 

The discussion of value-judgments is interesting, but seems to us defec- 
tive. We have no space for an elaborate discussion, but as between Reischle 
and the author we cannot but regard Reischle as fundamentally correct. 
The difference between subjective and objective value made by our author 
is too sharp and unreal. 

From this the author passes to a discussion of the relation of religion 
to pleasure and pain theories, and to the theory of self-maintenance. 
Here again the knife must go deeper. In using such words as "wishes 
and needs" of men as a basis for religion, it must be asked: In what sense ? 
The author seeks to show that religion cannot spring from the "wishes 
and needs" of men (p. 190), but from a mysterious power which produces 
in men the religious ideas, and causes them to work upon the feeling and 
the will. But here two separate regions, or rather several points of view, 
are brought into artificial contrast. The "wishes and needs" of men have 
themselves as mysterious an origin as the religious ideas. That religious 
ideas are related to the needs and wishes of men the author sees 
clearly, and that that relation is sometimes causal need startle no one. 
The needs and wishes of men are as divine a source as "a mysterious 
power," and indeed as mysterious a source as even our author could him- 
self wish for. We fear that our author is still haunted by the ghost of a 
false dualism between natural and supernatural. But two things stand 
out as positive attainments from these two books. First, the pulpit of 
today must understand the psychological situation. The great artist- 
preacher does this by intuition; the humbler ones of us must study care- 
fully and learn from the interpretive artists of our day. And, secondly, 
the connection between religion and ethics must become so vital that they 
can be practically measured in terms one of the other. 
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For we live in stirring times, and the old parental authority of a teaching, 
ecclesiastical machine is, for a vast number of the best minds, gone forever. 
In Germany there are, as in all lands, curious contrasts. On the one hand, 
nowhere has intellectual freedom and the scientific method wrought such 
complete havoc with traditionalism. On the other, the semi-feudal sys- 
tem has persisted with such force that the dogmatic Lutheranism of a past 
generation still exercises a most considerable authority even in the schools 
of the land. Hence the religious instruction which is insisted upon is a 
constant source of friction and anxiety. The average Lutheran pastor, 
the moment he enters the pulpit, is conventionally orthodox, and many 
are intolerantly narrow. But a growing number are taking modern the- 
ology seriously, and asking: Why are the working classes so completely 
estranged from the church, in the cities at least; and why does the intel- 
lect of the nation so largely hold aloof from its ecclesiastical activities ? 

The answer is being given in various ways. Among those most active 
in seeking to make the intellectual positions of the universities a force in 
the public religious life is Professor Dr. O. Baumgarten, whose work has 
been peculiarly distasteful to the extreme conservative party, because his 
eloquence, enthusiasm, and religious zeal are beyond dispute and have 
influenced many of the younger men. One of his books, Neue Bahnen, s 
with the sub-title, "Instruction in the Christian Religion in the Spirit 
of Modern Theology," gives the main purpose of the book. The whole 
work is interesting, but much concerns only those interested in the cate- 
chetical instruction given in Germany. The book is a collection of 
lectures given at the university during the summer half-year, and especially 
designed for teachers in the public and high schools. 

The critical part is an indictment of the religious instruction of the 
present day, and although in detail it does not quite fit our own Ameri- 
can condition, in general we suffer under the same evils here portrayed. 
Quite rightly he charges Protestantism in general with the demanding 
from children views of life possible only with older and well-tried souls. 
Baumgarten puts this down to the excessive influence of Paul upon Pro- 
testant thinking, and there is some force in the charge. Paul is pre- 
eminently the adult's teacher, yet Augustine is perhaps far more to blame. 
To this day we read Paul through the pessimistic dualistic shadows that 
clouded Augustine's religious vision. His superb religious genius and 
the long experience of the world of darkest death have given him a place 
in fighting individualistic Protestantism that makes the very seriousness 

5 Neue Bahnen. Von O. Baumgarten. Seventh ed. Tubingen: Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1903. 120 pages. M. 1.20. 
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with which an earnest man takes religion a hindrance to simple, childlike 
joy in life and God. Protestantism must go back to the period of Jesus' 
teaching that preceded the Caesarean episode. There is a time to laugh 
religiously as well as to weep religiously, and the time of weeping should 
not be childhood's days. The bridegroom is soon enough taken away 
from us; then we must weep. Protestantism was born amidst fierce 
fightings, and the shadows of Luther's cloister and Calvin's exile are 
still over us. In the early days of Jesus we must find the antidote. 

And terribly true is his charge that the organized church and school 
instruction cross the path of nearly every intelligent boy and girl, either to 
offend by their traditionalism or to be ignored as altogether apart from life. 
In many cases there is a nominal and conventional acceptance on author- 
ity of positions that are held merely because they have no vital place in the 
mental structure. The moment there is a serious challenge the whole 
superstructure goes, and with it much that is extremely precious. In 
Germany as with us many a young man with a warm religious purpose 
and high gifts has devoted himself to the kingdom purpose of Jesus. He 
goes full of zeal to college or theological school. Now he has been taught, 
by teacher, parent, and preacher, that the kingdom purpose is wrapt 
up in the acceptance of Bible inspiration in literalness, of wonders, of 
all sorts of by-products of the religious past. Suddenly he plunges 
into the historical-critical instruction of the modern intellectual world, 
and with miracle, dogma, and verbal inspiration goes also his zeal for 
the kingdom. How could it be otherwise ? Carefully these things have 
been made part and parcel of that purpose. Drs. Warfield and Remen- 
snyder tell him that to be a full Christian and a suitable proclaimer of 
Christ's kingdom he must accept the mediaeval theory which, rightly or 
wrongly, these gentlemen confess themselves, is rejected by a great and 
increasing number of Christian thinkers. Simply because the young 
fellow is Christian, he chooses intellectual sincerity, and drops away from 
what he is taught is Christianity. Yet our older men and women look 
on such teachers as "safe," and not likely to "disturb the faith" of our 
sons and daughters. "I can't go quite as far as our preacher," an intel- 
ligent man said to the writer, of one who had been vigorously denouncing 
everybody who rejected a seven-day creation, "but I deem him a safe 
teacher for our younger members." That man's own son was scoffing at 
the Bible behind his father's back as a book of idle tales which his college 
classroom had long exploded. Safe teacher ! The dull, lazy ecclesiastician 
that crucified Jesus, would have burned Luther, and has not today the 
mental vigor to doubt with the hard-pressed skeptic, is the unsafest 
leadership the young could have ! 
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Happily Baumgarten does not simply dwell on the defects of the con- 
ventional orthodoxy, so called. The positive message he sketches with 
firm hand. Rightly he sees- that the modern theology must recover values 
lost in the critical work of the last decade of struggle for the right to be 
heard. We in America must not be content with negative and successful 
criticism of the past. The world about us is not the kingdom of God. 
Who of us dares to claim that we walk in the full freedom of divine son- 
ship? Yet until that time, struggle, repentance, the overcoming of sin 
and selfishness within and without must be our task and our message. 

Most admirably does Professor Baumgarten formulate the relation of 
the message to the individual and social organism. The social organism 
is our larger self. In its life and in its losses, its gains and its glories, the 
young should be taught to find their higher and truer souls. Only so can 
Protestantism shake off the narrow and selfish ethics of individual reward 
and punishment which makes such havoc in our American communal life. 

Nor is Professor Baumgarten's demand unreasonable (p. 37) that on 
principle all metaphysical elements should be omitted from the religious 
instruction of the young. He sees that certain minds must face the meta- 
physical questions. But Jesus did not deal with them, and what he could 
afford to ignore we should not insist upon. 

The third part deals with matter that less concerns us. But it is 
interesting to note how much more thorough and systematic the religious 
teaching of Germany is than with us. The division of the material over 
the various years suggested by Professor Baumgarten would be impossible 
for us in the United States, simply because we cannot count upon so many 
years of systematic instruction. 

Very wholesome do we deem the protest (p. 96) against an evil under 
which the Lutheran pulpit seems to suffer more than does ours; namely, 
the constant appeal to feeling and sentiment in the erbaulicher sermon. 
Rightly does our author demand an appeal to the intelligence as a part 
of the process of edification. As long as the pulpit was thought of as 
the channel of quasi inspired instruction, great care had to be taken to 
preserve the unity of opinion, so often confused with unity of faith. Now, 
however, those of us who preach can afford to stir up differences of opinion. 
We are primarily Protestants, and the pulpit can and does err. We can 
count upon the common sense of our hearers, and even at the risk of 
being wrong give them something of our inner thought. As Baumgar- 
ten says (p. 97): "The sermon must become more manly and stouter 
in its entire bearing; it must have the signs of frame and sinew of dis- 
tinct view, and less generalization in feeling and sentiment." For men 
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are asking profound and important questions. But we dare not leave 
them to the daily press, the weekly paper, the review, or the passing 
literature to find there an answer. The pulpit has its distinct place and 
important power. Men may say as they please; the pulpit probably 
never had a better chance than today to deserve well of man and God. 
In all the books we have so far passed in hasty review the present 
intense interest in religion is a matter of note. Publishers see this and 
give a large place to a certain type of religious books. Before us lies a 
typical example of this interest in a religious world-view. 6 The volume 
is dedicated "to the memory of Herbert Spencer, the first true reconciler 
of religion and science;" and, in spite of both title and dedication, the book 
is worth reading. It proceeds along the lines which are laid down in 
Fiske's interpretation of Spencer, and seeks to build up out of cosmic 
and experimental elements a religious world-view. For the author there 
has not been any " 'revelation' except that of human experience" (p. 
99), but he goes on to say: "There are forms of experience in which 
the sense of dependence on a 'Power not ourselves' is especially promi- 
nent in consciousness" (p. 99). With perfect justice he then remarks 
(p. 128): "The revelation of experience, then, gives us no justification for 
asserting a creator, a beginning of the universe or an end." This is very 
true, but the main cause of complaint against the message of such a book 
as the Cosmic Philosophy or the one in hand is that it again seeks to build 
up a religious life on cosmology and metaphysics, and even though the 
cosmology is the latest science and the metaphysics the most rational 
monism, these things have no primary place with real religion in the re- 
ligious consciousness. Some religious men must have a cosmogony, and 
they will insist upon a world-view as unitary as possible, but a dozen 
world-views might be hypothetically linked with the religion of Jesus, 
for example, in a rational synthesis. That traditional Christianity does 
not see this is one main weakness of the present-day situation, with its 
vain jangle about the discords between "science" and "religion." Per- 
sonally, the writer has absolutely no quarrel with The Religion of the 
Universe, though many will feel about it as Lincoln did about the book: 
"For those who like that sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they will 
like." But vague monistic speculation is not religion, although it may 
be religious ; nor does it seem to the writer a good basis upon which to seek to 
build up the spiritual life; although even here there are some to whom 
cosmogony has been so linked with their religious experiences that they 

6 The Religion of the Universe. By J. Allanson Picton. New York: Macmillan 
1904. 380 pages. $3.25, net. 
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need in giving up the Babylonian cosmogony of Genesis to find a new one 
at the hands of Herbert Spencer. If so, in either The Religion of the 
Universe or in the Cosmic Philosophy they will find one that will probably 
last them while they live. Pantheism, our author thinks, is logically in- 
volved in the message of the "eternal gospel" (p. 230), but what he means by 
pantheism could just as well be called by another name. Nor has he any 
clear perception of the distinct difference between the message of Jesus and 
the religious world-view which forms his main interest. The "Pantheistic 
Sermon" which forms the last chapter of the book is a far better sermon 
than the average pulpit production, but it sins just where the ordinary 
evangelical sermon sins, by confounding an interesting metaphysics with the 
content of the religious experience, and in almost completely ignoring the 
real message of Jesus and the real significance of his life. 

Of more importance, therefore, to the modern pulpit is the volume of 
lectures 7 on the Noble foundation. It is one of the welcome and whole- 
some signs that the message from the pulpit today is going more and more 
to turn distinctly from cosmogony and metaphysics to Jesus as the actual 
revelation of the will and purpose of our Father. The author demands 
scientific examination of the religious facts, and shows himself well informed 
in the latest literature on the psychology of the religious experience. He 
claims (p. 27) that there are two sets of facts connected with Christ: "There 
are external facts respecting Christ, and there are inward facts. There is 
a historical Christ, and there is an experimental Christ." The lectures 
deal, not with the facts of Christ's life, but with the facts connected with 
the influence of Christ's life upon the world. In Jesus Christ the lecturer 
sees religion at last linked finally and absolutely with a pure ethics, and 
a pure ethics made the esssential condition of communion with the Father 
(pp. 50, 51). The consciousness of Jesus Christ is based upon an assured 
faith in the ultimate goodness "which rules all things," and he is filled 
with "confidence in the justice and goodness of the divine order." But 
more and beyond that he is filled with the confidence that the purpose 
of the Father is an ultimate righteousness, and "toward the fulfilment of 
that order Jesus Christ set his face with all earnestness." Moreover, 
he realized, and makes us realize by revealing it, that the will of the Father 
is fundamentally love. He sends his rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust (p. 55), and therefore he is filled with horror at sin as inevitably 
separating the purpose of the sinner from the purpose of the Father. For 
heathenism the horror of sin is the punishment of an angry God. For 

? The Witness to the Influence of Christ. By William B. Carpenter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 180 pages. $1.10. 
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Jesus the punishment of sin is separation from the purpose of God. In 
that separation there is outer darkness and gnashing of teeth. Life is 
harmony with the loving purpose of God, and sin is death and separation. 
Jesus is at once a revelation of God's wide love and mercy and the inevi- 
table death that follows upon recreancy to the final purpose of that love. 
The lecturer distinguishes between "principle," "doctrine," and "dogma," 
and, of course, points out that Jesus taught no dogma ; and that a dogma 
can never fully comprehend the great fundamental principle (p. 67). 
Jesus set forth principles; these Paul worked into doctrines, and the church 
drew up her dogmas. Jesus "does not theologize in the dogmatic sense" 
(p. 67), and though the lecturer does not raise the question, we well may: 
Dare we make as a condition of loving fellowship forms of teaching, needful 
no doubt in proper place, but which Jesus did not employ? 

Again, the lecturer finds in the fact that Christ has become "the stand- 
ard of human conduct .... the conscience of humanity" (p. 94), a chief 
significance of his life. The lecturer takes seriously the revelation of 
God as Father, and sonship with God becomes the law of the human 
soul; and, curiously enough, he states on pp. 95 and 96 the exclusive claim 
of Christ in about the terms of Ritschl, although cautiously disclaiming 
Ritschl on p. 145, because of an evident misapprehension of Ritschl's 
position. Thus Jesus becomes the type of normal manhood, and thus 
an "authority" over our souls and in our lives (p. 155). Moreover, he 
becomes the basis of our hope of a final fellowship of righteousness in the 
redeeming love of the Father. 

What may we gather from these pages about the message of today? 
Surely we are faced by a critical and trying situation. Modern theology 
is running the risks that early orthodoxy ran, and the dangers proved very 
real. In the struggle to save Christianity from being lost in a maze of 
cosmological gnostic speculation the religious leaders plunged us into a 
bog of dogmatic definition which clings to our feet and impedes our progress. 
The defense of intellectual freedom and of literary-historical positions may 
distract us from the real work of omitting the outworn phraseology, and of 
going back to the simple message of salvation. Today the world is waking 
up to sin. Drunkenness, brutality, selfishness, greed, dishonesty, impurity 
in all their horrors, are felt today as never before. Men and women 
went shuddering away from an exhibition of work and wages in Berlin 
in which the real cause of increasing prostitution was plainly made mani- 
fest. Our magazines and daily papers, our insurance exposures, with 
the dreadful sense that not half the rottenness came to light, have made us 
thoughtful, and stopped even careless ones and made them think. The 
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modern pulpit must deepen the sense of shame and guilt of sin and loss 
and lovelessness, because we will not come unto the Father and live as 
brothers. In a romance that has stirred Germany to its depths, Frenssen 8 
describes the search for the holy life and the holy community made by a 
poetical morbid boy. He is typical of many, and today the message dare 
not call the evil good. The message of individual and social guilt is a first 
duty of the pulpit. We are far from the Father's house. We are wasting 
the Father's inheritance. We are feeding the swine. Let us return and 
go unto the Father. Snug self-satisfaction has been too much the note 
of our prosperous American Protestantism. Again, the modern pulpit 
must learn again its scale of values. There are a thousand things we can 
let alone or deal with tentatively. To waste a precious hour with a miscel- 
laneous congregation trying to recover Anselm's scholasticism from the 
wrecks of exegetical and historical criticism is about as signal a mistake 
as a preacher could make. We have a message of life and death. If 
we have found life and peace in Jesus Christ and his revelation of the Fa- 
ther's purpose, then we must be about the Father's business; we must be es- 
tablishing the kingdom of God for which Christ died. An officer leaving 
the courtroom in Russia, where were condemned the unfortunate and 
misguided murderers of the archduke, said: "These people are dying for 
what we all long for." Jesus died for what we ought all to be longing 
for. Not simply political freedom or material comfort for all — but the 
freedom and loving holiness of the coming kingdom of our Father God. 

The message of the modern pulpit must be full of faith and confidence 
that that kingdom is coming, and that Jesus is really risen from the grave, 
and lives in the new life of the holy community. The burdens of heathen 
tradition and superstition we must drop. Even true cosmogonies and cor- 
rect metaphysics are not our essential message. Now we see in a glass 
darkly. When in a reorganized life we turn to these interesting questions, 
we shall often see eye to eye where now we do not even understand one 
another's tongue. Drs. Warfield, Remensnyder, and the present writer 
might argue until doomsday without any hope of changing one another's 
opinions. We have all, or ought to have, a common purpose given up 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ to establish on earth a 
kingdom of redeeming love; and when that is established, then we shall 
try to straighten out one another's metaphysics. There is absolutely no 
hope of intellectual agreement as a basis of the kingdom. Not even the 
willingness to agree and obey can save the Roman church from the gravest 
differences of opinion. It is not here the hope lies. The practical activi- 
8 Htiligenlei. By A. Frenssen. 
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ties born of a common purpose will alone give us a working platform. 
We must make the prayer of our Lord the bond of our faith: "Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth even as it is done in heaven." 

Thomas C. Hall. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

SPIRITUALITY— DO OUR SERMONS PROMOTE IT? 

Not the least of the blessings of our modern thinking is the broaden- 
ing and humanizing of this word "spirituality." We have approached 
the New Testament conception of it when we recognize, as we now com- 
monly do, that the spiritual in man has to do, not with his opinions, his 
emotions, or the method of his worship, but with his character. It is not 
a department of his life into which he may retire on Sunday, but it is the 
essential quality of his motives and ambitions, ranking him in the scale 
of moral being alike in this workday world and in any other sphere where- 
ever men may congregate. Manhood in any normal meaning of that high 
word is impossible without spirituality, and without it all social excellence 
or human progress is but the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Spirituality postulates God and his living presence in the ordinary 
affairs of men. There was a time when God's method of making his 
presence felt was startling. He entered the arena with a shower of spir- 
itual "gifts:" with tongues, healings, prophecies, portents; shaking the 
social structure to its foundations, and commanding amazed and awed 
attention. And then there came a time, which continues to our day, 
in which God makes himself known in "fruits" of spirit, in which in the 
calm and majesty of his universe of law he unfolds the higher qualities 
of human character and enthrones himself in "every form of goodness, 
righteousness, and sincerity" on the earth. Christianity is one vast 
system of horticulture, only half conscious even yet of its mission. When 
it comes to clearer vision, ethical principles will be but the shadows of 
spiritual truths, and the making of men will be the one inclusive business 
of all spiritual forces. Spiritual fruits mature slowly and require, as does 
all husbandry, fertilization, cultivation, time, and patience. Moreover, 
all spiritual fruits mature in the winds and storms and amid the manifold 
enemies of the everyday life. Men are rested and instructed in the dim 
religious light of the sanctuary, but men are made or marred in the open. 
Our success as preachers is not to be found in the homiletical or theological 
perfectness of our discourses, but in the qualities of manhood that enable 
men to stand or allow them to fall in the arena. Life is but an endless 
series of crises, so small often as to be molecular; but in those molecules 



